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DR. KOCH-GRUNBERG'S EXPLORATIONS IN THE 

NORTHERN AMAZON BASIN AND THE 

GUIANA HIGHLANDS. 

Details are now available of the last expedition of this well- 
known ethnologist of the University of Freiburg (Zeitschr. der 
Gesell. fur Erdkund-e zu Berlin, 1912, No. 1, p. 63, No. 7, pp. 535- 
536, and 1913, No. 4, pp. 311-312). 

Leaving Manaos at the junction of the Amazon and Rio Negro 
in April, 1911, Dr. Koch-Griinberg ascended the latter to its largest 
tributary on the left, the Rio Branco. The latter he ascended, as 
well as one of its source streams, the Cotinga, which continues in 
the same general direction as the Rio Branco, and thereby reached 
the district where the boundaries of Brazil, Venezuela, and British 
Guiana meet. This region he explored in detail from July to 
November, ascending Mt. Roraima on October 7. The journey from 
the mouth to the head of the Cotinga gave him opportunity to 
study the Indian tribes native to the district, viz., the "Wapisiana, 
Macusi (Macuchi), and Arekuna. 

Returning to below the mouth of the Cotinga, to the small 
settlement of Sao Marcos at the junction of the Uraricuera and 
Tacutu Rivers, which, together, may be considered to form the 
Rio Branco, Dr. Koch-Griinberg, on November 21, 1911, began 
the ascent of the Uraricuera, which flows in a generally eastern 
direction. About 75 miles above its mouth the river separates into 
two arms which enclose the "island" of Maraca, 50 miles long and 
20 miles wide. Above this point the river was hardly known. Dr. 
Koch-Griinberg followed the north arm, which is characterized by 
continuous rapids and falls, the Urumamy .Palls being over 90 feet 
high. At this place Indians were met with who had never seen 
a white man, members of primitive tribes inhabiting the upper 
courses of the Uraricapara and Paraua Rivers. The former is a 
left affluent of the Uraricuera rising in the Serra Pacaraima and 
flowing into the Uraricuera just below Urumamy Palls; the latter 
rises on the northern slopes of the Serra Pacaraima, flows north, 
and, through the Caroni River, of which it is a left affluent, de- 
bouches into the lower Orinoco. 

Above the "island" of Maraca, Dr. Koch-Griinberg continued 
up the Uraricuera to a left affluent in about 68J° "W. which led him 
over the watershed into the drainage basin of the Caura, which 
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parallels the Carom to the west in flowing into the Orinoco. Prior 
to crossing this watershed Indians of the Shiriana and "Waica tribes 
were met with. They stand very low in the scale of development, 




Sketch Map showing Dr. Koch-Griinberg's Route in the Northern Amazon Basin and the 
Guiana Highlands, 1911-13. Scale, 1:12,700,000. 



have no fixed abode, and are identical with the savage Guaharibos 
inhabiting the Serra Parima and the sources of the Orinoco. 
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From the drainage basin of the upper Caura River a second 
watershed .was crossed in May, 1912, leading to the sources of the 
Ventuari River which flows west into the Orinoco above its merid- 
ional course. As the rainy season, with its attendant inclemency 
in this relatively elevated region, had in the meantime set in, the 
journey was interrupted here and some months were spent with 
the Ihuniana Indians inhabiting this district. Although at first 
friendly, their attitude at the end became so hostile that Dr. Koch- 
Griinberg had difficulty in inducing any of them to guide him to 
the Orinoco. Succeeding in this finally, he started on November 
6, 1912, and slowly worked his way down the Ventuari from one 
Indian settlement to another, reaching the Orinoco on January 1, 
1913, and San Fernando de Atabapo, at the confluence of the 
Guaviare and the Orinoco, on the next day. 

This practically ended the journey of exploration, although 
the return to civilization followed a route by no means fre- 
quented. Leaving San Fernando about January 16, Dr. Koch- 
Grunberg ascended the Orinoco to the Casiquiare and followed this 
connecting link between the Orinoco and Amazon systems — to 
which Humboldt first called attention — and the Guainia to the 
Rio Negro at Sao Felippe, his headquarters during his expedition 
up the Uaupes in 1903-1905 (see Bull., Vol. 42, 1910, pp. 61-62), 
which was reached on February 21. Continuing down the Rio 
Negro he arrived, on March 15, at Manaos on the Amazon, which 
is a port of call of trans-Atlantic steamers, and thus established 
contact again with the outer world. 

The scientific results of this important journey may be sum- 
marized as follows: survey of the whole route, parts of which, as 
for instance the course of the Ventuari, had never been surveyed 
before; continuous observations of temperature and atmospheric 
pressure; 1,000 photographs and many cinematograph pictures; 
89 phonographic records of native songs and music ; ethnographical, 
botanical, entomological, and geological collections; detailed studies 
of more than 21 Indian languages, some hitherto unknown; tran- 
scriptions of numerous texts, myths, and legends, and detailed 
notes on the customs and beliefs of various tribes. 



